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LEGISLATIVE SUCCESS IS NO ACCIDENT 


ACK of the simple notice “Georgia Legislature Passes 

Child Labor Law” lies a success story — the kind of 
success story we need to hear more often, for it tells how 
state and community leaders worked together to achieve a 
common goal—the passage of an adequate child labor law 
for the protection of the state’s children. 


It is important for others hoping for similar success in 
revision of child labor or school attendance laws to take 
note of the fact that the real start toward final enactment 
of a good child labor law in Georgia was made when some- 
one asked the simple question, ““Why?’’ when a committee 
responsible for a youth program recognized, in 1942, symp- 
toms of a larger problem in declining activity attendance 
records. Investigation showed scores of boys and girls too 
busy with after-school jobs to take part in activities which 
they themselves had demanded and helped plan. Even 
more serious, school records revealed a drop in school at- 
tendance and enrollment, an alarming exodus of boys and 
girls from high school for dead-end jobs. 


The need to do something about this situation was dis- 
cussed with the Y.W.C.A. Public Affairs Committee, which 
in turn, consulted the League of Women Voters on next 
steps for community action. 


Atlanta was fortunate in having a Social Planning Coun- 
cil, to which the problem was taken, and which brought 
together representatives of the League of Women Voters, 
P.T.A., the Board of Education, the Child Welfare Board, 
and interested individuals to study the situation and to make 
recommendations for action. Pooled experiences and 
knowledge resulted in the conclusion that the problem was 
more than local, and that back of it all lay the need for 
better school attendance and child labor laws. 


It was decided that the newly organized Georgia Citizens 
Service Council—appointed by the Governor—with its spe- 
cial section on youth problems, was the logical group to be 
asked to consider the need for revision of Georgia's child 
labor law. To meet the problem, a special Child Labor 
Section was formed, composed of 24 state-wide organiza- 
tions. The Y.W.C.A. representative, already a member of 
the Georgia Citizen’s Service Council’s Youth Section, was 
appointed chairman. Because of her previous interest and 
convictions, the new Section lost no time in getting under 
way. 

Consultation with state and community leaders who had 
made repeated attempts to strengthen the child labor law, 
only to -be met with successive failures, and with Labor 
Department officials, convinced the Child Labor Section 


that this was not a job to be undertaken lightly or to be 
accomplished in one year — that long term plans were 
needed. Study of the facts and careful preparation for the 
presentation of a child labor law at the 1945 session of the 
Legislature were started in earnest. Facts brought in by indi- 
viduals from their own communities, secured through 
health and welfare departments, school administrators, and 
juvenile courts, and from quick surveys of local commu- 
nities throughout the state, gave convincing and alarming 
proof of the need for a better child labor law. Non-school 
attendance, truancy, delinquency, and growing industrial 
accidents to minors were facts that parents and business 
men could understand and could not refute. 


Over a cup of tea, at the hair dresser’s, in church groups, 
or at social gatherings members of groups related to the 
Child Labor Section found themselves starting conversation 
with child labor figures and facts with as much ease and 
success as those who rely upon the weather or quotations 
from the latest Reader’s Digest. Individuals who had here- 
tofore given no thought to the 4 a.m. voices of small boys 
delivering milk, now enjoyed this service with inside feel- 
ings of discomfort. Women who had sipped milkshakes 
in complete enjoyment now sipped with one eye on the 
pale face of the 12-year old soda jerker. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Meeting of 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
at the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Buffalo, New York 
Date: Wednesday, May 22, 1946 
Time: 2:00 - 3:30 p.m. 
Place: Hotel Statler 
Subject: Youth Employment and Education 


Speakers: 


Dr. Epuarp C. LinpeMan, Chairman, National 
Child Labor Committee and Professor of Social 
Philosophy, New York School of Social Work. 

Mr. Roy Sorenson, Associate General Secre- 
tary, National Council of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. 
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GEORGE Z. MEDALIE 


EORGE Z. MEDALIE, who died in Albany on 

March 5, 1946, was a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Child Labor Committee from 1934 to 
December 1945. He found it necessary to resign from some 
of his voluntary activities when he accepted the appoint- 
ment as Associate Judge of the Court of Appeals. As a 
lawyer, Mr. Medalie was deeply interested in the Child 
Labor Amendment and took an active part in the campaign 
to secure its adoption. He presided at the first organized 
hearings in New York State in 1935 when a vigorous 
(though unsuccessful) campaign was conducted for the 
ratification of the Amendment by the New York State 
Legislature. 

Mr. Medalie gave generously of his time and ability to 
many social agencies whose work benefited greatly from 
his wise counsel as a Board member. The humanitarian 
ideals and ethical concepts which led him to take an active 
part in the work of social agencies also characterized his 
professional work as lawyer and judge. 





NEW BOARD MEMBER 


¥ 7 E are glad to welcome Mrs. Beardsley Ruml to the 
Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Mrs. Ruml has been active for a number of 
years in the New York State League of Women Voters and 
is Vice-President in charge of program for the League, in 
which capacity she is responsible for much of the active 
work initiated and carried out by the New York State 
League. Mrs. Ruml also devotes considerable time to the 
Vocational Advisory Service of which she is Vice-President. 
With this combination of interests in the vocational prob- 
lems of young people and the action program of the League, 
Mrs. Ruml will bring valuable experience and understand- 
ing to the work of the National Child Labor Committee. 


THE OPPOSITION SHOWS ITS HAND 


HETHER the child labor provisions of the Fair 

W Labor Standards Act will be amended to include 
messenger boys remains to be seen. The bill to revise the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (S. 1349), including the amend- 
ment to the child labor section, is now being debated in the 
Senate. The Senate Committee on Education and Labor in 
reporting the bill out favorably submitted both majority 
and minority proposals for the change in the child labor 
provisions. The majority proposal is more inclusive than 


the minority proposal but even the minority proposal would 
extend the present inadequate coverage to include com- 
munications industries, like Western Union, which are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce but do not “‘produce’”’ goods 
for shipment. 


It now appears that the proposed revision will not go 
through without opposition, for an amendment has been 
introduced by Senator Fulbright which would specifically 
exempt messengers ‘‘employed principally in picking up 
and delivering letters and messages” from the proposed 
change in the law. Since the move to revise the wording of 
the child labor provisions resulted from the Supreme Court 
decision that the law, as now written, does not apply to 
Western Union, this major objective would go down to 
defeat if Senator Fulbright’s amendment were adopted. 
Support of groups which believe that the Federal child 
labor provisions should not discriminate in favor of any 
employer engaged in interstate commerce will be needed — 
if Congress shows an inclination to give ‘messenger serv- 
ice’ preferred treatment. 


A second amendment which has been introduced by 
Senator Fulbright would, if enacted, give messenger service 
the additional preferred treatment asked for by Western 
Union at the hearings on S. 1349, namely a wage rate for 
messengers under 18 lower than the standard rate proposed 
for all workers in interstate commerce industries including 
minors 16 years of age and over. If the 65 cent rate is 
adopted, messenger boys under 18 would receive only 55 
cents an hour under Senator Fulbright’s discriminatory 
amendment if Congress incorporates it in the bill. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Or of the most important pieces of unfinished busi- 
ness in child labor legislation, on which activity had 
to be suspended during the war, is a concerted effort to 
extend Federal and state child labor laws to include children 
employed in industrialized agriculture. 


This unfinished business must be taken up again without 
delay for the largest number of children out of school for 
work year in and year out are those employed in agricul- 
ture. Both the National Conference on Labor Legislation 
and the Children’s Bureau General Advisory Committee 
on Protection of Young Workers at recent meetings em- 
phasized action to include industrialized agriculture in state 
and Federal child labor laws in their recommendations. 
The National Conference on Labor Legislation recommend- 
ed that industrialized agriculture be included in state cam- 
paigns for the 16 year age minimum for employment 
during school hours and the 14 year minimum after school 
hours and during vacations, and that the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act be amended to cover the employment of 
children in industrialized agriculture. 


The Children’s Bureau General Advisory Committee 
recommended the reappointment of a subcommittee on 
children in agriculture which would develop one of the 
basic tools needed in writing laws to include agriculture, 
namely a definition of agriculture suitable for use in child 
labor laws. If children in industrialized agriculture are 
to have the same protection that children working in other 
industries now have, a way must be found to distinguish 
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between commercial farming and home farming in writing 
the laws. Otherwise every small farmer becomes an oppo- 
nent of a bill to include agriculture in regulated occupations 
because he is sure it will prevent him from having his own 
children work on his own farm. 


Age and hour limits are needed in child labor laws for 
the farms which have developed into industrial enterprises 
of sufficient magnitude to require the hiring of seasonal 
labor, either local or migrant. The ages and hours of chil- 
dren working on home farms cannot -and should not be 
regulated by child labor laws. However, this type of work 
is the source of much loss of schooling because it is so often 
exempted from school attendance laws. The answer to this 
is to eliminate such exemptions from the compulsory at- 
tendance laws so that the child who lives on a farm has 
the same educational opportunity as the non-farm child. 
He will have this opportunity if the laws are amended to 
require him to go to school for the full school year and by 
adjusting, but not shortening, the school year if necessary 
to meet the seasonal work needs on family farms. Thus the 
farmer would be obliged to do only what every parent is 
obliged to do—send his child to school while school is in 
session. And when school is not in session, the law would 
not tell him, just as it does not tell any other parent, what 
work his child can or cannot do at home. 


MAXIMUM PENALTIES FOR REPEATERS 


| Sacer long who repeatedly violate the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act can ex- 
pect nothing but maximum penalties if they come within 
the Federal District Court over which Judge Albert A. 
Ridge presides. The Kansas City (Mo.) Star reported on 
February 16, 1946, that a manufacturer who had been 
fined for previous violations of the Fair Labor, Standards 
Act was given a $10,000 fine and a one year jail sentence 
by Judge Ridge for continuing to violate the law by em- 
ploying girls under 16. This is the first time a jail sentence 
has been imposed under the child labor provisions of the 
wage-hour law, according to a statement by the Attorney 
for the Department of Labor quoted in the Star. 


Judge Ridge ordered the $10,000 fine paid within a week 
but gave a stay of execution on the jail sentence putting 
the defendant on probation and warning him in the follow- 
ing words that he would serve the sentence if there were 
any further violations: 


“This fair labor standards law was enacted for the high 
and noble purpose of keeping children out of industry and 
sweatshops and out of competition with their fathers... . 
I want you to understand that if there are further violations, 
sentence will be imposed immediately without involving 
the government in the expense of a new trial. If any estab- 
lishment in which you have a supervisory capacity or con- 
nection employs minors, probation will be revoked and 
sentence will be served.” 


ACTION FOR YOUTH 


= then National Public Affairs program adopted by the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States, at their recent National Convention, once again 
calls upon members throughout the country to safeguard 





the welfare of children and prevent the general undermin- 
ing of labor standards through renewed efforts in working 
for strict enforcement and improvement of existing state 
child labor laws and for the strict enforcement of the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
Public Affairs program also recognizes the need to establish 
policies which will provide more adequate and closely co- 
ordinated educational, recreational and economic opportu- 
nities for youth. It calls upon members to work for Federal, 
state, and local planning designed to provide opportunity 
for educational work experiences for youth, for the ‘‘estab- 
lishment of a special division for youth in our public em- 
ployment agencies, and for more adequate vocational and 
educational guidance for all youth, in order that they may 
develop their skills and abilities, and become intelligent 
and responsible citizens in our democracy.” 


This support by the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of measures for the protection and development 
of youth has been, and will continue to be, invaluable in 
national and state programs of action. Field representatives 
of the National Child Labor Committee and other national 
agencies know that these Associations all over the country 
can be counted on for leadership and help wherever educa- 
tional or legislative action is needed in behalf of young 
people. 


LEGISLATIVE SUCCESS IS NO ACCIDENT 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Everywhere throughout the state, groups discussed 
Georgia’s poor school attendance and child labor laws and 
were agreed that there was need for prompt action. When 
a child labor bill was finally drawn up in 1945, the general 
public was receptive. The compulsory school attendance 
law was passed without difficulty in 1945, but because a 
small reactionary minority proved to be better organized 
than the much larger but loosely organized majority, the 
child labor bill was tabled. 

Undaunted by defeat, the Section set about to evalu- 
ate its efforts and to reorganize for a strong educational 
campaign, since quick action was needed if a child labor 
bill was to pass at the 1946 January Assembly. Passage of a 
good compulsory school attendance law—to which the Child 
Labor Section had given support—strengthened its position 
and gave a good argument for passing an equally strong 
child labor bill as a companion measure necessary to the 
enforcement of the new school attendance law. 

Under the guidance of an able chairman, every one of the 
24 member organizations got into action. In addition to 
20,000 leaflets distributed throughout the state, several 
thousand letters went to school superintendents, State 
Representatives, Judges of Superior and Juvenile Courts, 
county welfare workers, and¢individual members of all the 
participating groups; articles appeared not only in the local 
papers, but in labor bulletins—a series of three in both the 
C.1.O. and A.F. of L. journals, and in the bulletins of 
the Georgia Welfare Conference, the State Bar Association, 
P.T.A., Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, and the 
Georgia League of Women Voters. Section members who 
knew the facts and were conversant with every item in the 
bill, spoke to civic groups, church groups, chambers of 
commerce, and to private and public welfare groups in prac- 
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tically every section of the State. Senators and Representa- 
tives were seen, not on Capitol Hill, but on their own front 
— and in their places of business by a friend or neigh- 

r who knew and could interpret, in local terms, the need 
for a good child labor law. 


When the General Assembly met in 1946, the legislators, 
now thoroughly familiar with the bill and with the senti- 
ments of the home town voters (upon whom they depend 
for re-election) , passed the bill with speed. 


Enforcement is the next step. The Child Labor Section 
of the Georgia Citizens Service Council is already organized 
to take responsibility for making the law effective when it 
goes into operation on July 1, 1946. The biggest part of 
the job is already done, for the Georgia child labor law 
represents the cooperative efforts of legislators, labor offi- 
cials, business, industry, and responsible citizens throughout 
the State. It should not be difficult to secure the enforce- 
ment of a law which has the backing of all the groups 
which worked together to pass it. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT POLICIES RECOMMENDED BY CANADIAN 
YOuTH ComMIssION. The Labour Gazette, January 1946, 
published by the Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Youth Commission’s report on ‘Youth and Jobs in 
Canada,” reviewed in this article, places before the public 
far reaching conclusions and recommendations, the accept- 
ance of which by governments and private agencies the 
Commission plans to promote. Some of the measures are 
similar to those being recommended in the United States, 
while others go considerably beyond anything receiving 
serious consideration here, notably the hour standards, 
health and social security measures. 


The Commission recommends raising the minimum 
school leaving age in all provinces to 16 with the possibility 
of issuing employment or home permits for a limited period 
to children over 15; the establishment of a 16 year mini- 
mum age for employment in industry and, with some ex- 
ceptions, in non-industrial occupations, and a 14 year 
minimum for work after school hours, such work to be 
limited to 2 hours on a school day and 4 hours on Saturdays 
and during school holidays. For employed youth between 
16 and 18 part-time attendance at school during working 
hours is recommended, with wages for the time spent in 
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school paid by the employer. The hours recommended for 
full-time work under 18 are 8 a day, 36 a week, with 24 
holidays (excluding public holidays) with pay annually, 
of which twelve should be consecutive. Free medical ex- 
aminations prior to employment, and periodically there- 
after, are recommended, as well as assistance to disabled 
young persons to enable them to qualify for useful work, 
and workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance 
benefits, and minimum wage rates for farm workers. 


It is interesting te note that when recommending 18 years 
as the minimum age for work in occupations which are 
considered dangerous to life, health or morals, the Youth 
Commission urges a 17 year minimum age for young per- 
sons who sell newspapers and other articles on the streets 
or in public places as well as for work in theatres, bowling 
alleys, other places of amusement, hotels and restaurants. 


In addition to these advanced protective measures, the 
Report proposes positive measures to assist young people 
in securing suitable employment. The Commission urges 
that “‘the placing of young workers in jobs should be en- 
trusted in all employment offices to special juvenile depart- 
ments which are manned by well-trained persons, chosen 
for their fitness for dealing with young people and for 
appraising their talents and interests.” The establishment 
of juvenile employment committees in larger centers by the 
Dominion Employment Service is suggested. 


Emphasis is placed on “the need and desire of young 
Canadians for longer schooling, for greater equality of 
educational opportunities and for a wider choice of courses 
to suit all kinds of abilities .. . with more variety in school 
courses, both academic and technical . . . and a greater de- 
velopment in secondary schools of vocational education and 
vocational guidance but not to the exclusion of ‘the life 
needs of the pupil.’ ’’ 


YOuTH EVALUATE THEIR SCHOOLS. Ernest F. Weinrich, The 
New York State Education Department, Albany. 1945. 


This is the third of a series of studies undertaken by the 
New York State Education Department in response to 
the increasing demand by secondary schools for guidance in 
studying out-of-school youth and for facts upon which to 
build proper guidance service. The report deals with ap- 
proximately 5,000 young people who left or were gradu- 
ated from New York State secondary schools in 1943. 


Significant material concerning the effect of the war upon 
the youth who left school during its course, the “re 
of youth from various types of communities including their 
vocational experiences and plans, their judgment of values 
gained from school, their opinions of the value of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance and their suggestions of 
needed changes in the programs for in-school youth as well 
as the services which out-of-school youth would like to have 
the schools provide is effectively presented. 


The author points out that ‘Since curriculum revision is 
essentially the responsibility of the local community, it is 
the school’s responsibility to employ procedures which pro- 
vide the information needed to evaluate the school program. 
The follow-up study is a procedure which schools should 
use to learn some of the changes in curriculum and school 
organization which are needed to help youth make better 
educational, social and vocational adjustments.” 
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